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that never had a bridle, and rode home. But the want of
his head made a painful impression on his friends; indeed
they maintained that he was a ghost and shut the door
in his face, so now he wanders for ever in shades of
darkness, riding the grey filly fleeter than the wind. On
stormy nights, when the wind howls about the gables and
among the trees, you may see him galloping along the
shore of the sea " between wave and sand." Many a
naughty little boy, who would not go quietly to bed, has
been carried off by Headless Hugh on his grey filly and
never seen again.1

In Sutherlandshire at the present day there is a sept of The Mac-
Mackays known as " the descendants of the seal," who des^end*
claim to be sprung from a mermaid, and the story they tell ants of
in explanation of their claim involves the notion of the the seaL
external soul. They say that the laird of Borgie used to go
down to the rocks under his castle to bathe. One day he
saw a mermaid close in shore, combing her hair and swim-
ming about, as if she were anxious to land. After watching
her for a time, he noticed her cowl on the rocks beside him,
and knowing that she could not go to sea without it, he
carried the cowl up to the castle in the hope that she would
follow him. She did so, but he refused to give up the cowl
and detained the sea-maiden herself and made her his wife.
To this she consented with great reluctance, and told him that
her life was bound up with the cowl, and that if it rotted or was
destroyed she would instantly die. So the cowl was placed
for safety in the middle of a great hay-stack, and there it
lay for years. One unhappy day, when the laird was from
home, the servants were working among the hay and found
the cowl. Not knowing what it was, they shewed it to the
lady of the house. The sight revived memories of her old
life in the depths of the sea, so she took the cowl, and
leaving her child in its cot, plunged into the sea and never
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